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EDITORI.AE 

tns  is  nbat  mav  littinalv  be  described 
as  a  transition  number.  The  format  is 
not  much  altered  but,  temporarilv,  we 
have  been  compelled  to  fore«o  the  supplement 
of  reproductions  in  colour.  The  economic 
aspect  of  magazine  production  presents  prob¬ 
lems  which  are  bv  no  means  peculiar  to  the 
-Association.  W’e  are  in  the  process  of  solving 
ours  and  hope  soon  to  achieve  a  regularlv 
produce<l  quarteriv.  This  will  onlv  become 
possible  when  we  are  backed  bv  a  sufTiciencv 
of  rc'gular  subscribers  who  are  persuaded  that 
the  effort  to  create  and  maintain  interest  in 
the  Art  Galleries  and  .Museums  of  Scotland 
is  worth  supporting. 

lip  till  now  we  have  had  no  reason  to 
complain  of  anv  lack  of  goodwill  or  of 
generous  gestures  of  encouragement.  It  is 
probable  that  the  caution  to  cut  one’s  coat 
according  to  the  cloth  is  sound  but  one  never 
feels  completelv  satisfied  if  the  garment  fails 
to  measure  up  to  the  highest  standard. 

There  is  much  evidence  in  the  contents  of 
this  issue  that  we  are  graduallv  emerging 
from  the  restrictions  imposed  bv  the  war. 
LInfortunatelv,  we  are  still  living  in  the  phase 
of  reconstruction,  where  plans  and  schemes 
have  to  take  their  places  in  the  lists  of 
reasonable  priorities.  Nevertheless,  the  make 
do  and  mend  policy  is  giving  wav  to  a  more 
progressive  outlook  and  we  shall  trv  to  ensure 
that  this  is  reflected  in  the  qualitv,  interest 
and  usefulness  of  our  publications. 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  recent  event  has 
been  the  acquisition  by  the  City  of  the 
important  painting,  le  Christ  bv  Salvador 
Dali.  We  are  in  the  course  of  preparing  an 
account  of  this  famous  artist’s  history  and  the 
various  reasons  which  led  to  the  acquisition 
of  this  picture.  The  event  has  given  rise  to  a 
considerable  amount  of  controv  ersy.  This  will 
be  discussed  in  our  next  number. 
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THE  ROYAL  PORTRAITS 


I 


AM. AN  RAMSAY 


KING  GEORGE  III 

Oil  on  cama.u  94  x6i  J  in.s. 


SIR  PETER  LELY 


KING  CHARLES  II 

Oil  on  canras,  94  -  62  ins 


Thfrk  are  ten  Koval  Portraits  in  the 
Collection,  and  althouirh  these  were 
purchased  as  a  mark  of  lovaltv  to  the 
sovereign  they  represent  the  City’s  earliest 
art  acquisitions. 

In  1611  the  Kina  had  aranted  a  Charter  hy 
which  the  City  became  a  free  and  royal  Bui  sjh. 
Prior  to  this  it  had  been  a  Bishop’s  Burgh, 
and  it  was  probably  to  mark  this  event  that 
the  Council  purchased  in  i6i8  the  Portrait  of 
James  I.  The  Council  Minutes  from  ibij- 
1618  are  missing,  and  no  information  regard¬ 
ing  this  transaction  is  available. 


The  resolution  to  purchase  the  Portraits  ot 
Charles  I  and  II  (here  reproduced)  appears  in 
the  Minutes  of  June,  1670.  Two  months  later 
the  Portrait  of  Charles  II  was  hung  in  the 
Council  Chambers  at  the  Old  Tolbooth.  It 
\yas  acquired  in  London  at  a  cost  ol  (.25,  and 
the  artist  is  unnamed.  The  attribution  to  Lely 
was  made  at  a  much  later  date,  and  it  was 
pn^bably  painted  by  one  of  his  many  assistants. 

It  would  appear  that  there  was  no  great 
enthusiasm  among  members  of  the  Council 
and  eminent  citizens  to  have  the  Portrait  of 
Charles  I  installed  in  the  Chambers.  The 
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.ES  II 

•2  ins 


JOHN  SCOT  I  \l.L 


QVEEN  ANNE  JOHN  HENDRIE 

Oil  on  camas,  94x61^  im. 


KING  CHARLES  I 

Oil  on  82  xGiJ  iiu. 


earlier  minutes  show  that  Provost  Bell  was 
for  the  Kinij,  the  Kev.  Patrick  Gillespie  was 
for  the  Commonwealth,  while  William 
Anderson,  whose  provostship  alternated  with 
Hell’s,  was  di\ided  in  his  loyalties. 

It  was  not  till  1677  that  the  Provost  was 
appointed  to  “use  all  dilligence  to  get  the 
Portraitur  of  Kinjf  Charles  the  Hrst”  and 
later  that  year  John  Uendrie  was  iji\en  L5  in 
part  payment  of  “what  he  is  to  get  For  draw  ing 
the  King”. 

The  Portrait  of  Queen  Anne  by  Scougall 
arrived  in  1712  and  cost  £15. 


In  1757  all  the  portraits  were  transferred 
to  the  old  Town  Hall  adjoininsj  the  Tolhooth. 

Bv  1764  the  .Magistrates  were  seeking  the 
advice  of  the  Honourable  Lord  Frederick 
Campbell  and  this  led  to  the  acejuisition  of 
the  Portrait  of  King  George  III  bv  Allan 
Bamsav. 

In  the  last  centurv  the  paintings  were 
hung  in  various  Corporation  buildings  and 
for  a  period  before  the  war  were  placed  at 
Aikenhead  .Museum,  King’s  Park.  Their  re¬ 
appearance  on  the  east  staircases  leading  to  the 
picture  galleries  will,  we  think,  revive  interest. 
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E.  K.  WATERHOUSE 


A  PICTURE  BY  ALLAN  RAMSAY’S 

LIRST  MASTER 


IN  May  of  1736  tho  poet  Allan  Ramsay 
wrote  to  his  old  triend  John  Smihert  in 
America  that  “mv  son  Allan  .  .  .  was  with 
Mr.  Hvssina  at  Limdon  tor  some  time  about 
two  Years  a«o”  and  writers  on  Ramsay  ever 
since  have  dulv  mentioned  the  tact  and  passed 
it  over,  addina  that  Ramsav’s  st\le  was 
realiv  tormed  in  Italv  and  supposing  that 
there  was  nothin^  he  could  have  got  trom 
lt\sin<j.  As  a  matter  ot  tact  there  is  \ery 
little  e\idence  ot  Italian  intluence  (except  in 
technical  matters)  in  Ramsav’s  stvie  and  so 
little  was  known  ot  Hvsin^  that  one  was 
hardiv  c|ualiHed  to  pass  anv  judgment  about 
what  he  mav  or  mav  not  have  been 
able  to  teach  Ramsav.  The  onlv 
writer  who  has  seriouslv  considered 
llvsinn  at  all  is  Wilhelm  Nisser  in  his 
hook  on  Michael  Dahl  and  the  contem¬ 
porary  Swedish  School  of  Paintinq  in 
England  (1927);  and  e\en  Nisser, 
apart  trom  enirravinirs,  had  onlv  seen 
halt-a-dozen  pictures  In  Hvsina  (and 
one  ot  these  wasn’t  bv  him  at  all!) 
and  tound  rect)rds  ot  eleven  more. 

Most  ot  these  dated  trom  the  1720’s 
and  none  showed  anv  resemblance  to 
the  later  work  ot  Ramsav. 

The  National  Gallerv  ot  Scotland 
accjuired  at  the  recent  sale  at  Pit- 
hrrane  House  a  portrait  ot  an  otbeer 
which  is  sijined  in  verv  visible  letters: 

//.  Ihsincj  pint  .T.i7}^.  .At  Hrst  siuht 
it  looks  remarkablv  like  an  earlv 
Ramsav  ot  about  ti\e  vears  later,  and 
it  must  have  been  painted  verv  soon 
alter  Ramsav’s  months  ot  apprentice¬ 
ship  w  ith  Hvsing  ended.  Tlie  painter 
seems  to  have  abandoned  the  Formal 
tradition  oF  Kneller  and  Dahl  in  which 
he  was  trained  and  jn-oduced  a 
portrait  which  is  sympathetic  in  its 
feeding  tor  character  and  not  too 


smooth  in  paint  texture,  as  it  he  had  glanced 
at  the  work  Hogarth  was  doinw  at  this  time. 

This  must  have  been  a  verv  recent  develop¬ 
ment  with  Hvsin<j.  lor  as  late  as  173},  when 
he  signed  and  dated  the  portrait  ot  Mrs.  Henry 
Hoare  in  the  collection  which  helonijs  to  the 
National  Trust  at  Stourhead,  he  still  belongs 
entirelv  to  the  old  tradition,  just  as  Ramsav 
was  with  him,  then,  he  was  turning  to  a 
more  modern  manner  and  could  be  ot  use  in 
the  training  ot  the  vounu  painter.  In  his 
l!)iarv  under  28  October  1743,  l.ord  Etjmont 
remarks  ot  Hvsing  that  his  “drapery  and 
hands  are  beautiful ”.  Ramsay  is  the  onlv 


A  MEMBER  OF  THE  FAMILY  OF  HALKETT  OF  PITFIRRANE 

Oil  on  com  as,  30  x  25  ins. 
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A  LHTTHR 

IROM  SALVADOR  DALI 


Picture  by  Allan  Rarmay 

painter  of  the  next  generation  \%ho  took 
endless  trouble  with  his  hands — the  collection 
at  Edinburgh  has  more  than  a  hundred  ot 
his  studies  of  them — and  it  mav  well  be  that 
he  learned  this  from  Hvsing  as  well  as  the 
general  method  ol  fashit)nable  portrait 
practice.  In  fact,  from  the  example  which 
has  just  been  added  to  the  reference  collection 
at  Edinburgh,  we  can  begin  to  suspect  that 
Hvsing  mav  well  have  been  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  influence  in  the  formation  of  the  style  of 
the  most  distinguished  Scottish  portraitist  of 
the  eighteenth  centurv.  It  should  also  help 
to  force  us  to  abandon  the  belief  in  the  two 
horrid  little  pictures  of  a  boy  and  a  girl  at 
Edinburgh,  which  have  for  some  vears 
masqueraded  as  earlv  Ramsav  on  the  strength 
of  spurious  inscriptions  on  the  backs  (nos. 
1961/2).  So  far  from  being  Ramsav  of  17)4 
thev  are  common  little  imitations  of  the 
stvie  of  Mercier  of  about  ten  vears  later. 
The  sitter  in  the  Hvsing  was  traditionally 
called  James  (d.iyjj)  son  of  Sir  Peter 
Halkett,  second  Bart.,  but,  on  grounds  of 
age,  it  is  likelv  to  represent  his  father,  who 
was  also  painted  bv  Ramsay  twice  in  later  life. 

The  Life  and  Art  of  Allan  Ramsay  by  .\Iastair 
Smart  (Routledge  and  Kegan  Paul  Ltd.) 

The  first  book  to  f)e  w  ritten  about  the  great 
Scottish  portrait  painter  will  appear  shortly. 
It  combines  a  full-length  f)iography  with  an 
account  of  the  development  of  the  artist’s  style 
and  an  estimate  of  his  importance  in  British 
portraiture:  39  paintings  and  drawings  are 
illustrated  in  half-tone,  of  which  29  have  not 
been  reproduced  before.  The  majority  of  these 
are  from  private  collections,  where  the  best  of 
Ramsay’s  portraits  arc  to  be  found.  The  author 
has  discovered  a  large  numfjer  of  hitherto 
unknown  manuscripts  which  have  enaljled  him 
to  present  new  facts  about  Ramsay’s  life, 
including  interesting  details  about  his  friend¬ 
ships  with  Hume,  Boswell  and  the  Bf)scawens. 
As  Ramsay  always  prided  himself  on  being  a 
man  of  letters  as  well  as  a  painter,  and  from  his 
early  fifties  devoted  himself  almost  entirely  to 
literary  pursuits,  the  author  also  examines  the 
more  important  of  his  publications,  such  as  the 
Dialogue  on  Taste,  an  amusingly  written  work 
dealing  largely  with  aesthetics. 


As  WE  ARE  preparing  to  go  to  press  the 
acquisition  by  the  Corporation  of  Glasgow 
of  the  painting  Ae  Christ  fiy  Salvador  Dali 
has  been  announced.  It  will  not  be  on 
view  in  the  gallery  until  early  summer.  It  was 
painted  last  year  and  was  exhifiited  for  the 
first  time  at  an  exhibition  of  Salvador  Dali’s 
work  in  London  in  Decembe*  last.  Meanwhile 
we  feel  that  the  following  ctract  from  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Dali  will  Ijc  of  considerable  interest. 

"One  f)f  the  first  objections  to  this  paintinc;  came  from 
the  position  of  the  Cihrist.  that  is,  the  an^le  of  the  vision 
and  the  tilting  forward  of  the  head.  This  olijection 
from  the  relittious  point  of  view  fails  from  the  fact  that 
my  picture  was  inspired  by  die  drawini?  made  of  the 
Crucifi.xion  by  St.  John  of  the  Ciross  himself.  In  my 
opinion,  it  is  a  drawing  made  by  this  saint  after  an 
Kestasy  as  it  is  the  only  drawing  ever  made  by  hint, 
ritis  drasiing  so  impressed  me  the  first  time  I  saw  it 
that  later  in  Clalifornia.  in  a  dream.  I  saw  the  Christ  in 
the  same  position,  but  in  the  landscape  of  Port  I.ligat, 
and  I  heard  voices  which  told  me,  ‘Dali,  you  must  paint 
this  Christ.’  The  next  day  1  started  the  painting.  Until 
the  very  moment  I  started  the  composition,  I  had  the 
intention  of  putting  in  all  the  attributes  of  the  Crucifixion 
the  nails,  the  crown  of  thorns,  etc. — and  it  was  my 
intention  to  change  the  bhxxl  into  red  carnations  which 
would  have  hung  from  the  hands  and  feet,  along  with 
three  Jasmine  (lowers  issuing  from  the  wound  in  the 
side,  riiese  flowers  would  have  lieen  executed  in  the 
ascetic  manner  of  Zurburan.  But  a  second  dream,  just 
towards  the  completion  of  my  painting,  changed  all 
this,  and  also  perhaps  the  unconscious  influence  of  a 
Spanish  proverb  which  says,  ‘.\  bad  Christ,  too  much 
birKxl.'  In  this  secontl  dream  I  saw  again  my  picture 
without  the  anecdotal  attributes  but  just  the  meta¬ 
physical  b«-auty  of  Christ-CitKl.  I  also  first  had  the 
intention  of  taking  as  mtxlels  for  the  landscape  the 
fishermen  of  Port  I.ligat,  but  in  this  dream,  in  place  of 
the  fishermen  of  Port  I.ligat,  there  appeared  in  a  boat 
a  figure  of  a  French  peasant  painted  by  l.e  Nain  of 
which  the  face  alone  had  Iwen  changed  to  resemble  a 
fisherman  of  Port  Lligat.  Nevertheless,  the  fisherman, 
seen  from  the  back,  had  a  Wlasquezian  silhoui-tte. 

.\Iy  aesthetic  ambition,  in  this  picture,  was  com¬ 
pletely  the  opposite  of  all  the  Christs  painted  by  most  of 
the  nifxlern  painters,  who  have  all  interpreted  Him  in 
the  expressionistic  and  contortiimistic  sense,  thus 
obtaining  emotion  through  ugliness.  My  principal 
preix-cupation  was  that  my  Christ  would  be  fieautiful 
as  the  G<xl  that  He  is.  In  artistic  texture  and  technique, 

I  painted  the  Christ  0/  St.  John  of  the  Cross  in  the  manner 
in  which  I  had  already  painted  m>-  Basket  oj  Bread,  which 
even  then,  more  or  less  unctinsciously,  r<-presented  the 
Eucharist  for  me. 

The  geometrical  construction  of  the  canvas,  especially 
the  triangle  in  which  Christ  is  delineated,  was  arrived 
at  through  the  laws  of  Divine  Proporzione  by  Lucca 
Paccioli.” 

The  next  issue  of  the  Scottish  .\rt  Review  will 
feature  the  Salvador  Dali  painting  with  an  account  of 
the  artist's  contribution  to  contemporary  art  history. 


R.  B.  K.  STEVHXSON 


Though  in  roalitv  the  mvsteriou>  Piets 
prohahiv  diftored  littlo  in  language  or 
customs  from  the  neiohhourin<j  Celtic 
States,  their  sculpture  is  a  unicjue  achiesement. 
This  is  so  often  forgotten  that  most  Scots 
were  no  douht  surprised  to  see  not  lon<»  a<jo 
on  the  dust-jacket  of  Ian  linlav’s  Irf  in 
Scotland  a  flamhovantiv  stviised,  hut  trium¬ 
phantly  natural,  little  hull.  Yet  much  has 
been  written  about  Pictish  art,  notably  Allen 
and  Anderson’s  Early  Christian  Monument  of 
Scotland,  and  the  stones  themselves  mav  be 
seen  in  hundreds  ol  places  from  File  to 
Shetland,  many  standing  impressively  where 
they  have  alwavs  stood,  like  the  dramatic 


CROSS  SLAB,  Fowlis  Wester,  Perthshire.  Height  5^  feet. 
8th-9th  Century  a.u. 


PICTISH  SCULPTURE 

roadside  cross  at  Aberlemno,  near  lortar. 
The  Aberlemno  stones  are  as  tresh  as  new 
after  their  recent  cleaning  bv  the  .Ministry  of 
W  orks,  in  w  hose  care  are  also  the  large  group 
at  .Meigle — Angus  was  the  later  heart  ol 
Pictland.  Some  outstanding  examples,  and 
many  others,  can  reatlilv  be  seen  in  the 
National  .Museum  ol  .Antiquities,  several  of 
which  were  included  in  Scotland's  Ancient 
Treasures,  exhibited  at  Glasgow  .Museum. 

Though  it  is  fashionable  among  arch.x'ol- 
ogists  to  “derive”  everything  Irom  something 
earlier  and  loreign,  the  hrst  ol  the  two 
distinct  phases  ol  Pictish  sculpture  remains 
stubbornly  original.  Wild  animals  were  indeed 
an  everyday  feature  ol  tbe  circus-loving  art 
of  declining  Rome,  but  here  they  were 
incised  in  a  wav  unparalleled  in  the  Roman 
provinces.  The  combination  ol  naturalism 
and  joint  spirals  would  take  us  centuries 
further  back  to  tbe  continental  Celts  and  tbe 
Scythians.  In  the  words  ol  .Mrs.  C.  I  .  Curie 
— to  whom  our  recent  advance  in  knowledge 
is  due — “It  is  a  hunter’s  art.  In  simple 
decisive  lines  the  essential  characteristics  of 
each  animal  have  been  seized;  the  strong 
curved  beak  and  talons  ol  the  eagle,  the 
heaviness  of  the  bull,  the  grace  of  the  deer, 
the  light  movement  of  the  wolf”.  But 
hunting  scenes  are  not  lound  in  this  early 
phase,  and  the  animals  appear  alongside,  and 
obviously  form  part  of  an  elaborate  sym¬ 
bolism  to  wbicb  even  far-letched  parallels 
cannot  be  lound.  Besides  a  crescent  covered 
by  a  V-shaped  sceptre,  and  the  “double  disc 
and  Z-rod”,  the  commonest  symbol  is  a 
bighly  imaginative  creature  with  scroll  leet, 
curved  snout  and  trailing  crest.  These  symbols 
can  scarcely  have  had  a  pagan  religious 
meaning,  for  they  continued  for  two  centuries, 
at  least,  on  Christian  monuments.  More 
probably  they  told  something  about  the 
people  in  whose  memory  the  stones  were 
set  up,  and  showed  their  rank  or  allegiance — 
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ROADsioE  CROSs-si.AB  at  AlxTlciiino,  Angus,  showing  front  and  back.  Height  7J  feet,  8th  Century  a.d. 


not  clan,  for  the  symbols  were  standardised 
and  repeated  throughout  the  country.  Com¬ 
binations  of  symbols  are  frequent,  and  the 
addition  of  a  mirror  and  comb  clearly  denotes 
a  woman — a  natural  symbolism  repeated  on 
the  grave  of  a  medieval  abbess  at  Iona. 

No  date  can  be  given  for  the  beginning  ol 
this  art,  but  the  symbols  are  sometimes 
enlivened  with  patterns  like  those  on  Irish 
metalwork  of  the  6th  and  7th  centuries  a.d. 
and  the  Pictish  wolf  appears  about  800  in 


the  famous  Book  of  Kells  which  mav  have 
been  begun  at  Iona. 

There  was  a  remarkable  artistic  flowering 
when  the  Roman  Church  brought  North¬ 
umbria  into  contact  with  the  .Mediterranean 
world  towards  the  end  of  the  7th  century; 
its  Hnest,  and  almost  earliest,  sculpture  was 
the  Ruthwell  Cross  in  Dumfriesshire.  The 
Piets,  soon  sharing  the  same  Church,  and 
carving  crosses  on  their  monuments,  were 
inspired  to  sculpture  in  relief  and  to  por- 
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trav  sctMies  and  the  human  hgure.  In>tead  ot 
allowing  themselves  to  he  conhned  within 
the  limits  ot  a  cross-shaft,  thev  boldly 
in\ented  a  new  type  of  monument,  great 
rectangular  slabs  with  the  cross  in  relief  on 
the  front,  and  the  hack  crowded  v>  ith  viaorous 
men,  animals,  monsters,  svmhols  and  inter¬ 
lace  patteriis.  These  form  a  picture  of  life 
and,  if  we  could  interpret  them,  legend 
traditional  as  well  as  Christian,  such  as  can 
hejaot  for  none  of  the  other  barbaric  kingdoms 
alojiig  the  northern  fringes  of  the  fallen 
Roman  f-m|)ire,  whose  organisation  and 
culture  thev  had  largelv  absorbed.  The 
craftsmanship  and  wealth  of  these  states,  and 
their  links  with  one  another,  have  been 
strikinglv  demonstrated  hv  the  fabulously  rich 
7th  centurv  burial  found  at  Sutton  Hoo  in 
eastern  hngland,  containing  Hvzantine  silver, 
Hnglish  jewellerv  and  Swedish  armour. 
Helmets  with  heavv  nose-guards  like  that  of 
the  Sutton  Hoo  helmet  are  worn  hv  the 
cavalrv  on  a  slab  at  Aherlemno,  and  we  mav 
he  rather  less  incredulous  now  when  Swedish 
scholars  look  to  Pictland  for  a  possible 
inspiration  of  the  sculptures  of  the  Baltic 
island  of  Gottland.  Nor  should  we  entirely 
reject  the  idea  that  the  elaborate  patterns  all 
over  the  robes  of  monks  carved  at  fbwiis 
W  ester,  near  Perth,  mav  represent  embroid¬ 
ery.  There  was  elegance  in  those  days;  of 
three  stately  little  figures  from  Birsav,  Orkney, 
the  bearded  chief  is  distinguished  from  his 
followers  by  his  carefully  curled  hair — which 
made  a  di  tinguished  foreign  archa-ologist 
think  at  first  glance  that  the  whole  group  was 
Assyrian! 

High  modelled  relief,  combining  features 
of  southern  ivories  and  Irish  metalwork, 
marks  the  climax  of  Pictish  elaboration 
represented  both  in  Angus  and  Ross-shire, 
about  800  A.D.  according  to  Mrs.  Curie. 
Now  here  else  in  W  estern  turope  at  that  time 
was  there  monumental  art  to  equal  it.  The 
Hilton  of  Cadholl  stone,  now  in  the  National 
Museum,  is  like  the  page  of  a  manuscript, 
enlarged  to  nearly  8  feet  high.  It  shows  a 
w  oman  riding  side-saddle  with  two  trumpeters 


Pictish  Sculpture 

behind  her  and  a  deer-hunt  below;  half'  the 
space  is  taken  up  with  great  symbols,  while 
an  exotic  vine-scroll  contrasts  in  the  border 
with  a  typically  Celtic  panel  of  trumpet- 
spirals.  A  profusion  of  ornamental  bosses  on 
many  other  Pictish  slabs  of  this  period  gives 
a  link  to  the  well-known  Iona  crosses,  and  it 
is  tempting  to  suppose  that  the  famous 
monastery  there  itself  de\ eloped  the  pattern 
of  sculptured  High  Cross  through  contact 
with  Pictland,  and  then  transmitted  it  to 
Ireland,  hrst  to  Kells  from  where  it  spread 
so  widely. 

The  Piets  began  to  lose  their  identity  under 
the  Scottish  rulers  of  Kenneth  .MacAlpin’s 
dynasty,  established  about  850;  and  the 
symbols  rapidly  grow  less  prominent,  smaller, 
then  vanish.  But  the  flat  relief  and  crude, 
though  quaint,  drawing  with  which  this 
sculpture  peters  out,  cannot  have  been  due 
to  the  same  cause.  Rather  artistic  vigour  and 
refinement  perished  in  the  epoch  of  uncer¬ 
tainty  brought  on  by  the  Norse  raids  from 
north  and  west.  The  conquest  of  southern 
Northumbria  and  parts  of  Ireland  by  the 
Danes  put  an  end  to  the  fruitful  intercourse 
between  increasingly  civilized  states.  By  the 
time  prosperity  returned  the  Piets  were 
little  more  than  a  legend. 


THF  RUTHWHLL  CROSS 

Lack  of  space  makes  it  impossible  at  present 
to  display  the  collection  of  casts  of  sculptured 
stones  of  Scotland  in  Glasgow  Art  Gallery 
and  Museum.  Recently,  however,  the  cast 
of  the  Great  Cross  of  Ruthwell  in  Dumfries¬ 
shire,  which  has  not  been  exhibited  in 
Glasgow  for  several  years,  has  been  re- 
erected  and  now  stands  in  the  vestibule  at  the 
rear  of  the  main  hall  where,  though  it  has 
not  proved  possible  to  place  the  cross  so  that 
it  can  be  seen  from  all  sides,  yet  an  impression 
of  the  size  and  majesty  of  the  original  can  be 
obtained. 
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A  SCOTTISH  1)ANC1NG-M  ASTHR’S  ‘KIT’ 


Thjki  Is  no  Lind  uitliout  iho 
d.iiKi\  and  thciv  uoro  fou 
without  dam  in<»-ma'tcis.  In 
this  “titiht  little  island",  Scotland 
stands  pro-om incut  in  the  terpsi- 
choivan  arts,  more  especiallv  hecaiise 
her  national  dances,  hoarv  with  a 
rexered  anticpiitv  are  still  with  iis. 

I  \en  hnniand  cannot  boast  ol  such 
a  wealth  ol  dance-tune  titles  as  are 
reflected  in  Cockclbic's  .Son  ol  the 
15th  centurx.  Yet  in  spite  ol  the 
unixersalitv  ol  this  art  in  da\s  ol 
\ore,  there  dawned  in  Scotland  a 
vear  (  1  ^bo)  when  men  with  dour 
countenances  came  to  look  upon  the 
tiance  as  an  instrument  in  the  wiles 
of  Satan,  and  even  after  those  sombre 
(lavs  were  spent,  the  General 
Assemhiv  of  1649  "inhibited  danc- 
inu"  and  referred  "the  censorship 
therefore  to  the  care  and  dilitrence 
of  Preshvters".  It  was  a  sad  dav  for 
Scotland,  for  althouuh  much  of  this 
puritanic  despotism  was  directed 
against  the  masses,  the  classes  were, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  left  alone 
when  thev  persisted  to  toe  and  heel 
in  an  enliveninij  (/;t/(/  or  furious  rcill, 
to  sav  nothintj  of  those  courtiv 
I  rench  conceits  which  are  preserved 
in  the  Kowalian  (i6i2),  Straloch 
(1627),  and  Skene  (ibi^-j^)  MSS. 

Inevitahlv,  that  ever-compellintj 
force,  social  pressure,  hrousjht  in 
its  train  a  more  liberal  and  reason¬ 
able  attitude  towards  the  dance,  and 
the  teaching  of  this  art  beijan  to  be 
recoynized — even  bv  the  church — 
as  an  instrument  of  moralitv  durin<J 
the  closin<,j  years  of  the  1  7th  centurv. 
In  hdinbureh,  the  dancintj-master 
was  already  established  in  1694, 
since  we  know  that  the  Master  of 


JOHN  HALl.’s  KIT 


the  Kexels,  whose  dutv  it  was  to 
orant  licences  for  such,  was  severely 
upbraided  for  his  conduct  in  this 
vear.  Glasgow  had  appointed  a 
dancing-master  in  1699:  his  duties 
beino  "to  teach  at  seasonable  hours, 
kee|i  no  balls,  .  .  .  and  shall  so  order 
his  teaching  that  there  shall  be  no 
promiscuous  dancing  of  young  men 
and  voting  women  together”. 
Readers  can  judge  for  themselves 
what  minds  town  councillors  had 
in  those  dav>».  Do  you  remember  the 
scene  in  Scott’s  Heart  of  Midlothian 
where  hfhe  Deans  had  dared  to 
mention  a  Janccl  "Dance",  said  her 
irate  parent,  "dance  said  ve?  I  daur 
ve,  limmers  that  ve  are  to  name  such 
a  word  at  mv  door-cheek”.  That, 
to  his  own  daughter — "limmers" 
[strumpetsj.  Thirty  years  later,  the 
"Second  City"  paid  their  dancing- 
master  (.20  a  year  "to  familiarize 
the  inhabitants  with  the  art”.  Times 
were  indeed  changing.  Better  still 
was  the  attitude  of  St.  Andrews  in 
176^,  when  their  dancing-master’s 
art  was  considered  "a  very  neces¬ 
sary  article  of  education”,  whilst 
Aberdeen’s  dancing-master  included 
"manners  and  good  breeding"  as 
part  of  the  curriculum.  In  view  of 
all  this,  it  is  no  wonder  that  one  of 
the  clergy  (Rev.  John  .Mill)  voiced 
the  opinion  that  "dancing  and 
church  music"  were  among  the 
things  necessary  for  a  gentleman’s 
upbringing.  To  readers  of  today, 
with  whom  the  dance  is  not  only 
an  attractive  social  function  but  a 
very  necessary  diversion  in  this 
work-a-dav  world,  all  this  prudery 
and  intolerance  must  seem  perfectly 
ridiculous,  but  one  has  to  remember 


that  social  and  religious  \ie\%^  were 
far  cliHerent  in  those  dav>  which  are 
«one. 

And  who  were  tho^e  dancing- 
masters  ot  the  olden  da\s.'  from 
what  we  learn  in  the  old  Scottish 
hurtih  records  and  other  sources  thev 
were  all  worth\  citizens  and  excellent 
musicians.  Where  the  church  precen¬ 
tor  looked  after  the  town’s  psalmod\ 
and  relitjious  music,  so  the  dancing- 
master  was  the  mainsta\  ot  dance  and 
secidar  music.  In  the  latter  he  was 
actuallv  the  pur\e\or  ot  all  the  music 
of  the  town.  Where  the  precentor 
imlicated  the  “tone  ”  h\  his  pitch- 
pipe,*  the  dancin<J-master  ruled  stej) 
and  Heure  In  his  \iolin  or  “kit  ”. 
This  latter  (“kit”)  was  the  name 
given  to  his  tinv  violin,  which  hatl  to 


he  of  slender  dimensions  so  as  to  leave 
him  unencumhered  in  his  moxements 
and  poise  when  teaching  the  stejis  ot 
the  dance.  Sometimes  the  kit  retained 
the  outward  delineaments  ot  the 
\iolin,  hut  alwaxs  in  miniature.  At 
other  times  it  had  a  difterent  shape, 
that  of  the  t)ld  rehec  (sec  plate).  Both 
being  narrow  ,  thev  could  he  accom- 
modatetl  in  the  large  pockets  ot  the 
tiancing-master’s  skirted  coat,  tor 
which  reason  the  Irench  called  their 
kit  a  pochette  just  as  the  Germans 
duhhetl  it  a  Taschertijet^e.  There  are 
main  delighttul  old  engraxings  of  dancing- 
masters  teaching  their  art  xvith  “kit”  or 
violin  in  hand.  One  displaxs  him  gripping  his 
“kit”  xvith  his  chin  alone,  unsupport x'd  hv 
hand,  since  the  tingers  of  both  hands  are 
holding  the  bottom  points  of  the  front  of  his 
coat  xvhich  is  spread  out  fanxx  ise,  to  demon¬ 
strate  to  the  ladies  hoxx  thev  should  curtsv 
in  the  Menuet  Je  la  cour. 

The  particular  “kit”  shoxvn  here  is 
|>reserxed  in  the  Museum  at  Kelvingrove. 
It  XX as  once  oxvned  hv  John  Hall  of  Avr 
(1788-1862),  a  famous  dancing-master  in 

*  I  hcrr  an-  several  old  precentor's  pitrh-pipes  in  tlur 
Museum  at  Kelvingrove. 


A  RKEI.  FROM  JOHN  It AI.I.  S  MfSIf.  BOOK 

his  dav  xvho  had  plaved  in  Niel  Goxx ’s  Band 
at  Hdinhurgh  in  1822  for  George  the  hourth’s 
state  hall.  The  instrument  carries  the  label 
of  “James  .Mrd  Jr.,  McNair’s  Land,  Nexv 
Street,  Glasgoxv”,  an  address  xvhich  suggests 
that  it  xvas  in  Aird’s  shop  about  1780, 
although,  ohvioLislv,  it  xvas  not  act|uired  by 
Hall  until  later.  At  this  date  there  xvas  plenty 
of  dancing  in  Glasgoxv.  In  addition  to  the 
so-called  “assemblies”,  almost  every  xocal 
and  orchestral  concert  advertised  that  it 
xvould  “conclude  with  a  ball”.  These  xvere 
usually  held  in  the  old  Assembly  Hall  in  the 
Tontine  Building,  the  “Dancing  Hall”  xvhich 
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ANDRtW  HANNAH 


DOLIGALSTON 


(  The  site  oj  the  Burrell  coIIet.tion) 

cadets  ot  the  Grahams  ot  Muodock,  harls  and 
later  Dukes  ot  Montrose.  The  estate  lies  to 
the  South-F  ast  ot  .Muodock,  on  lo^^er  (ground, 
where  the  aspect  is  more  henien  than  on  the 
site  ot  the  ohl  tortress  and  castle. 

The  earliest  records  come  trom  the 
Register  ot  the  Privv  Council  which  show 
that  there  was  a  considerable  tend  between 
Watte  Grahame  ot  l)oui»alston,  and  Johnne 
Hammiltoun  ot  I’ardowie,  now  Hardowie, 
the  adjoininsj  property  on  the  Fast.  Bonds  ot 
caution  had  to  be  subscribed  bv  triemls  ot 
the  neighbours  ijiNina  assurance  that  neither 
would  harm  the  other.  Here  is  a  sample 
dated  2  5rd  July,  1591: 

“Caution  liy  John  tiammiltoun  ot 
Drumry  tor  hlizabeth  Sympill,  spouse  ot 
Robert  Lindsay  ot  tialhall  in  2000  merks, 
tor  Watte  Grahame  ot  l)<iUi»alstoun  in 


IN  1232  A.D.  the  Fail  ot  Lennox  granted 
the  lands  and  re\enues  ot  Kilpatrick  to 
the  Abbey  ot  Paisley.  .Now  Kiljiatrick, 
l\in«  to  the  .North  ot  the  ri\er  Cl\de,  and 
(lerixina  its  name  trom  St.  Patrick,  might 
well  ha\e  claimed  a  longer  ecclesiastical 
history,  in  spite  ot  Paisley’s  established  .M>bey 
on  the  South  side  ot  the  riyer.  At  any  rate 
the  Rector  ot  Kilpatrick,  one  Duirald,  who 
was  a  brother  ot  the  Farl  ot  Lennox,  strongly 
resisted  the  grant.  His  resistance  proved 
inettectiye  in  the  tace  ot  the  law,  and  he  is 
mentioned  here  only  because  it  has  been 
suggested  that  he  gave  his  name  to  the 
property  ot  Dougalston,  which  lies  about 
seven  miles  North-West  ot  Glasgow. 

The  tirst  positive  records,  however,  relate 
to  the  ibth  century,  when  Dougalston  was 
in  the  possession  ot  a  tamily  ot  Grahams, 
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niK  l.ADIF.s'  POND.  Dollgalston  LslaU- 

looo  morks,  that  tho\  will  not  harm 

Johnm'  llammiltoun  ol  Pardow  ii-”. 

rhc  Cllasaow  Commissariot  Ti-stamonts 
ivcoril  tho  cloath  in  ibio  ot  Marion  Mini'  or 
Milh'r,  ivlitt  ot  Walter  Grahame  in  Douoal- 
ston,  her  inxentorv  hein*T  <»i\en  u|i  hv  John, 
jonet,  Margaret,  anil  hUpeth  Graham, 
ehililren  ot  the  said  Marion  and  Walter. 
I  hese  records  seem  rather  to  dispose  ot  the 
claims  in  a  paper  read  hv  James  Grahame  on 
2oth  Januarv,  18S7,  and  |^uhli^hed  in  the 
transactions  ot  the  Glasgow  Archa'oloaical 
Societv,  in  which  he  seeks  to  establish  that 
the  Grahams  of  DouiiaUton  were  trom 
the  Knockdolian  Branch  ot  the  lamilv. 

There  appears  to  ha\e  Been  some  close 
association  earlv  in  the  17th  centur\, 
hut  there  were  Grahams  in  Doutjal- 
ston  hetore  this  time,  and  the 
tradition  that  the\  were  cadets  ot  the 
Muedock  Grahams,  therefore,  seems 
likelv  to  he  w ell-tounded. 

Reterences  in  the  Glasuoii  Buruh 
records  ot  i  5^+  ^  to  James  Grahame, 

Burgess  ot  Glasgow,  and  in  i  to 
his  son  John  Graham,  noteworthv 
for  the  assistance  he  rendered  to  the 
Priar  Preachers  ot  the  Blacktriars 
Church,  mav  or  mav  not  reter  to 
Grahams  of  Doiiualston,  hut  there  is 
no  douht  reuardinu  the  tollowinu 
Charter  trom  the  Great  Seal  Register,  ^ 


Douiiahton 

dated  1st  .March,  1^44: 
“Crown  Charter,  con- 
hrminti  charter  dated  at 
Garscuih  and  hdinhurwh  5 
.Mav  and  2o  Julv.  16}  1,  hv 
James,  Harl  ot  .Montrose, 
I.oril  Ciraham  and  .Mur¬ 
dock,  with  consent  ot  his 
curators,  in  implement  of 
contract,  dated  at  Drum- 
tad  17  .Apr.  i6}o,  to  John 
Grahame  ot  Douiialston  in 
feu  terme,  ot  the  40s. 
lands  of  i)ou<»alston,  oc¬ 
cupied  hv  him,  in  haronv 
of  .Muudock,  parish  ot  Kil¬ 
patrick  and  sheriftdom  ot  Stirling”. 
Between  1678  and  1689  the  Register 
ot  the  Priw  Seal  contains  various  entries 
relatinsi  to  John  Grahame  of  Dougalston, 
in  which  he  is  designated  Chamberlain  to 
the  .Marcjuis  of  .Montrose  in  1684,  and  in 
ib8b  Bailie  of  the  Reyalitv  of  .Montrose. 

rhe  Graham  tamilv  continued  to  he 
associated  with  Dougalston  and  with  Burgh 
aftairs  in  Glasgow  right  up  until  1767.  In 
1720  John  Graham  presented  Communion 
Cups  to  the  Parish  Church  of  New  Kilpatrick. 
(Kilpatrick  I’arish  had  been  split  into  New 
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and  (^Id  Kilpatrick  in  1^49.  Ncnn  Kilpatrick 
Church  is  in  what  is  now  called  Bearsden). 

in  1767  the  Hstate  ol  Dou^alston  passed 
into  the  hands  ot  the  well-known  “Tobacco 
Lord”  John  Glasstord.  Only  last  year  a  most 
interestin<j  portrait  aroup  ol  John  Glassford 
with  his  third  wife  (a  daughter  ot  the  harl  ot 
Cromarty)  and  his  tamily,  was  presented  to 
Glasgow  Art  Gallery.  An  article  in  the 
Scottish  Art  Review,  \’ol.  Ill,  No.  4,  deals  with 
this  picture  in  some  detail. 

Dougalston  was  now  to  enter  into  the 
period  ot  its  greatest  splendour.  Glasstord 
had  tor  long  been  a  successtul  merchant  on  a 
tjrand  scale.  He  owned  a  tieet  ot  twenty-hve 
\essels  pKintj  the  tobacco  trade,  and  his 
interests  spread  to  such  other  business  as 
soap  manutacture,  tanneries,  dyeworks  and 
banking.  When  he  bought  Doutjalston  he  was 
launching  out  as  a  “I  aird”,  and  he  did  so  in 
characteristically  ijrand  fashion.  t4e  added 
i»reatly  to  the  Mansion  ttouse,  planted  trees, 
formed  lochs  and  gardens,  and  built  a  so- 
called  Bancjuetinti  House  at  the  Southern 
extremity  of  the  tjarilens.  This  little  house  in 
•Adams  style  still  stands,  distinguished  In  its 
most  unusual  cellar  built  in  egg-shape.  It 
appears  that  an  underground  passage  led  from 
the  big  house  some  joo  yards  to  the  ban¬ 
queting  house.  Thither  the  men  would  make 
their  escape  to  indulge  in  the  gaming  and 
carousals  which  were  then  fashionable  and 
gentlemanly  pursuits. 

Glassford  died  in  17S3  and  was  succeeded 
as  Laird  by  sons  and  grandsons,  but  the 
A’irginia  trade  had  been  lost  w  ith  the  .American 
colonies,  and  the  grandeur  had  departed  Irom 
Dougalston.  .A  disastrous  Hre  around  the 
1830’s  contributed  to  the  neglect  oi  house 
and  estate.  It  was  only  with  its  purchase  in 
1870  by  Mr.  Robert  Ker,  that  a  new  lease 
of  life  was  won.  In  stages  the  house  was 
entirely  re-built,  and  once  more  the  grounds 
were  dcweloped  and  cared  lor.  hollowing 
another  Hre  in  1918,  this  time  conHned  to 
the  scryants’  quarters,  the  attic  storey  was 
remoyed,  and  in  1921  the  property  was  sold 
to  Mr.  .Arthur  Connell,  whose  widow,  .Mrs. 


rhtW'ese  Connell,  has  now  offered  the  becpieNt 
subject  to  a  life-rent. 

In  accepting  Dougalston  Lstate  as  the 
future  home  for  the  Burrell  Collection 
Glasgow  Corporation  is  thus  renew  ing  associ¬ 
ation  with  a  propertN  which  has  for  hundreds 
of  years  been  the  home  of  prominent  Glasgow 
men.  The  magniheent  park  lands,  gardens, 
lochs,  and  trees  ot  this  360  acre  estate  should 
provide  an  ideal  background  of  atmosphere 
and  quality  for  the  rich  variety  of  this  out- 
.standing  collection. 

.AN  ARTIST’S  OPINION  OL 
CHZANNH 

Ce/anne  was  able  to  clean  awav  from 
pictorial  art  all  the  mould  that  time  had 
tieposited  upon  it.  He  clearly  showevi  that 
imitation  is  only  a  means,  that  the  one  goal  is 
to  arrange  lines  and  colours  on  a  given  surface 
so  as  to  charm  the  eye,  speak  to  the  mind,  in 
fact  to  create  a  language  bv  purely  plastic 
means,  or  rather  to  rediscover  the  universal 
language.  He  is  accused  of  harshness  and 
aridity  :  these  seeming  defects  are  the  external 
appearances  of  his  power.  His  thought  is  so 
clear  in  his  mind  I  His  dc'sire  to  express  him¬ 
self  so  imperious!  If  a  tradition  is  born  in  our 
period — I  dare  hope  it  will  be — it  will  be 
born  of  Ce/anne.  Others  will  then  come, 
clever  cooks  who  will  stew  up  the  remaining 
scraps  in  more  modern  sauces.  He  will  have 
supplied  the  marrow  and  substance.  It  is  not 
a  (jiiestion  of  a  new  art,  but  a  resurrection  of 
all  the  sound,  pure,  classic  arts. — S> rosier. 

rhe  foregoing  is  from  a  book  on  Cezanne 
bv  Bernard  Dorival,  Conservateur  of  the 
.Musee  National  d’.Art  .Moderne,  Paris. 
(Published  hv  the  House  of  Beric ). 

The  cost  of  the  illustrations  oj  the 
three  preceding  articles  has  been  met 
bv  a  yen  generous  donation  Jrom 
the  \ational  Rank  oJ  Scotland. 
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BORO  DK  LA  CRElSK,  i/aI'TOMNE 

Oil  on  comas,  2j\  ■  32  ins.  Hamillon  Brciurst  . 


a  mixed  BI  NCH 


Oil  on  canvas^  13.J  x  loj  ins 


PLACE  I)E  L  INSTITI  T,  PARIS 


Oil  on  comas,  27  X34  iwj. 
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ANC.KI,  OKI  UK  ANNINCIATION 
oil  paintiiii;  on  (;ol(l  i;rouiui 
h(H>l  or.\ini<'n>.  i  ‘,11)  (  I'niury. 


I  Ik-  bronze  figure  of  a  hk  lmktf.d  warrior  left  is  Sardinian  c.  bth  century  b.c. 


The  pair  of  K.ARI.Y  sf;OTTlsii  sii  vkr  spoons  1615  3;,  bear  the  deacon’s  mark  of 
(ieorge  Ciraufuird,  and  the  maker's  mark,  .\.R.  jiossilily  that  of  Alexander  Reid  . 


The  HKAi)  OK  AN  EMPEROR  is  Roman  Byzantine,  5th  century  a.d.  Note  the 
treatment  of  Iiair  and  iM-ard  in  symmetrical  curls. 
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W.  MACNhILh  DIXON 


CIVILIZATION  AND  THE  ARTS 

Professor  \V.  Macneilc  Oixon  was  the  ijreatly  loved  and  respected  Professor  of  English  at  Cilasgow  University 
from  1904-1935.  He  died  in  1946.  In  1944  his  Ixxik  .In  Apology  for  the  Arh  was  published  by  Edward  Arnold  &  Co., 
London.  In  the  course  of  corresfxindence  with  the  Editor,  Professor  Dixon  very  kindly  wrote,  “Hy  all  means  make  any 
use  of  it  in  the  way  of  quotation  or  otherwise  which  you  care  to  do.”  It  seems  i-sp<*cially  appropriate  to  repnxluce  this 
passage  from  his  writings.  In  a  sense  it  is  a  salute  to  his  memory. 


TO  THE  ARTS  has  Ix’cn  assigned  an 
exalted  rank  above  all  other  under- 
takinijs,  a  peculiar  respect,  re\erence, 
authority.  Thev  appear  to  have  their  natural 
home  in  a  region  impenetrable  hv  reason. 
Thev  point  to  a  world  above  our  heads,  a 
transcendental  world,  in  which,  it  anywhere, 
we  mav  hope  to  Hnd  the  tulHIment  of  our 
heart’s  desire.  Does  such  a  world  exist,  or  is 
it  a  mirage,  a  King  vision  onlv?  Here  is  the 
great  divide,  the  momentous  parting  of  the 
wavs  in  human  thought.  Here  every  man 
must  make  his  choice.  Here  on  one  side 
stand  the  rationalists,  men  who  decline,  like 
St.  Thomas,  to  advance  hevond  the  evidence 
of  the  senses,  to  believe  until  thev  have  seen 
with  their  eves,  touched  and  handled,  the 
men  who  put  their  trust  in  the  human 
intellect,  its  Hndings  and  no  other.  And  here 
in  opposition  are  the  men  ot  religion,  the 
poets  and  artists  who  place  their  trust  in  the 
inner  vision,  the  intimations  of  the  soul  and 
its  affections. 

And  not  onlv  the  men  of  religion  and  the 
poets,  1  isten  to  Nietzsche,  that  hard,  dis¬ 
illusioned  thinker.  “There  is  in  all  great  art 
an  enigmatic  profundity,  an  inhnitv  of 
background’’.  And  again:  “The  man  of 
philosophic  turn  has  a  foreboding  that  beneath 
this  reality  in  which  we  live  and  move  and 
have  our  being  another  and  altogether 
different  reality  lies  concealed.’’  Yes,  they 
have  a  foreboding  not  easily  exorcised.  Keep 
company  with  the  arts  and  it  will  continue 
to  haunt  vou.  Thev  have  apparently  nothing 
more  than  a  decorative  value  and  none  the 
less  possess  a  supreme  value.  Thev  appear  to 
he  concerned  with  matters  of  no  great  con¬ 
sequence,  and  yet,  it  seems,  introduce  vou 
to  matters  of  vital  consequence.  Keep  com- 
panv  with  them,  and  without  warning. 


reading  a  poem,  listening  to  a  piece  of  music, 
looking  at  a  picture,  vou  mav  he  entangled, 
as  Nietzsche  savs,  in  the  inhnities.  One  never 
knows  when  the  hea\ens  mav  open,  and  in 
the  shock  of  this  bewilderment,  face  to  face 
with  the  immeasurable  universe,  a  man  looks 
about  him  with  new  awareness,  new 
apprehension.  It  is  then  that  suddenly  the 
whole  scene  of  existence  is  perceiNed  in  its 
overwhelming  immensity,  its  true  dimensions. 
What  mav  it  or  mav  it  not  contain?  It  is  then 
that  the  \alues  of  the  fleeting  world  are 
weighed  in  the  balance,  tven  the  plain  man 
is  exposed  to  this  strange  peril.  He  finds  an 
inexplicable  fascination  in  these  enigmatic 
arts.  He  mav  not  take  them  seriously.  Yet 
some  secret  sympathy,  some  inborn  loyalty 
draws  him,  do  what  he  will,  to  admire,  to 
listen  and  to  gaze.  So  at  any  moment  he  may 
he  swept  away  into  the  deep  sea  and  cannot 
hut  enquire,  “What  means  all  this?’’ 

W'hen  you  enter  the  temple  of  the  arts 
you  enter  a  building  dedicated  to  the  Muses, 
and  the  soul  is  there  disturbed  by  a  sense  ot 
how  great  and  terrible,  how  strange  and 
beautiful  is  this  universe  of  ours.  Make 
human  life  as  trivial  as  you  please,  there 
remains  the  simple,  positive,  undeniable  fact 
among  the  other  facts — the  eating  and 
drinking,  walking  and  talking — that  we  are 
taking  part  in  cosmic  affairs,  of  a  magnitude 
beyond  all  imagination  ti).c?ompass  or  language 
to  express.  All  Hnite  things  have  their  roots 
in  the  inhnite  and  if  vou  w  ish  to  understand 
life  at  all,  you  cannot  tear  it  out  of  its  context. 
.■\nd  that  context,  astounding  even  to  bodily 
eves,  is  the  heaven  of  stars  and  the  incredible 
procession  of  the  great  galaxies. 

In  poetry,  like  its  sister  arts,  you  discern — 
it  is  common  knowledge — not  only  a  peculiar 
aloofness  from  life’s  daily  routine,  but  a 
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Cuilizalion  and  the  .lr/\ 
builclina,  each  in  its  own  manner,  is  a 
mehnlious  creation.  Have  vou  obser\e(l  that 
a  tune  has  a  secret  virtue,  unique  and  all  its 
own?  It  is  a  work  ot  maeic.  It  possesses  occult 
properties.  When  a  tune  tails  on  vour  ear 
\ou  respond  with  instant  svmpathv.  You 
accept  without  question  the  suijgested 
measure,  vou  surrender  with  what  Schopen¬ 
hauer  described  as  “blind  consent”  to  its 
enchantment,  its  peculiar  spell.  You  cannot 
denv,  ar«ue  with,  or  contradict  a  tune.  You 
cannot  take  another  point  ot  view  or  advance 
a  contrarv  proposition.  The  tune  is  vour 
master,  vou  its  spellbound  servant.  .And  in 
the  arts  this  peculiar  lanijuaue  is  evervwhere 
and  hv  all  men  understood.  It  is  the  soul’s 
native  tonmie,  and  needs  no  learninij. 

There  is  such  a  thinsj  as  an  art  ot  lite. 
Civilization  mav  he  described  as  itselt  a  work 
ot  art.  As  in  a  Gothic  minster  vou  have  a 
cjreat  building,  the  work  not  ot  One  hut  manv 
minds  and  hands,  so  civilization  is  a  work  ot 
communal  art,  which  includes  and  is  indebted 
to  them  all.  It  is  a  piece  ot  racial  architecture. 
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singular  lanauaee.  Bv  this  idiom  the  arts  are 
known,  the  torm  and  erace,  the  celestial 
qualitv,  the  rhvthm  ot  their  speech.  .And 
what  is  rhvthm,  and  whv  celestial?  Celestial 
since,  however  it  be  dehned,  it  is,  in  tact, 
the  speech  ot  nature  and  ot  lite.  Unseen  and 
unobserved  it  rules  the  movements  ot  the 
heavens,  auides  the  atom  and  the  star,  swings 
the  seasons  and  the  davs  and  nights.  It  illum¬ 
inates  the  world  in  the  passage  ot  lit»ht, 

controls  the  winds  and  waves,  all  the  organic 
processes  ot  our  bodies,  the  sleepin^  and 
waking,  the  pulsinij  ot  the  heart  and  lungs. 
The  laws  ot  rhvthm  are  the  laws  that  miide 
the  whole  tabric  ot  creation,  a  structure 

harmonious  in  all  its  manitestations,  the 
smallest  as  the  Greatest.  To  this  vcvice  trom 
the  depths,  this  music  ot  the  spheres,  the 
soul,  the  organ  ot  teelinij,  as  distinsjuished 
trom  the  understandinsJ,  is  attuned.  There  is, 
as  Aristotle’s  presjnant  sc'iitence  expresses  it 
“a  kind  ot  relationship  between  the  soul  and 
harmonies  and  rhvthms”.  All  art  is  tunetul — 
not  music  onlv.  A  paintiny,  a  statue,  a 


(.'iiHizotion  and  the  .trh 

a  realization,  in  its  lau  and  order,  its  etiquette 
of  customs  and  behaviour,  its  institutions  and 
ceremonials,  ot  a  people’s  tastes  and  preler- 
ences.  It  mav  with  truth  he  rewarded  as  an 
application  to  political  and  ci\ic  lile,  to 
social  intercourse,  of  the  distinction  and 
heautv  that  delight  us  in  music  and  poetry. 
For  if  beautiful  behaviour  he  not  good 
heha\iour,  it  is  something  \erv  like  it.  “In 
a  thoroughiv  humanized  society”,  wrote 
Santavana,  “evervthing  —  clothes,  speech, 
manners,  government — is  a  work  of  art”. 
One  might,  indeed,  call  its  civilization  the 
speaking  image  of  the  entire  community. 
In  such  a  societv  everv  citizen  is  himself  an 
artist,  and  has  his  share  of  responsihilitv  as 
one  of  its  architects. 

So  far  from  agreeing  with  Hegel  that 
“thought  and  reflection  have  taken  their 
flight  above  fine  art  ”,  we  must  submit  that, 
philosopher  though  he  was,  he  had  not 
attained  so  much  as  a  glimmering  recognition 
of  its  true  character,  or  of  its  transcendent 
importance  in  human  life.  Forart  is  not  merely 


irreplaceable  hv  anv  other  agencv.  We  can 
w  ith  conhdence  declare  that  to  the  arts,  w  hich 
mav  well  he  called  divine,  belongs  a  glorious 
privilege.  Thev  have  made  of  heautv  a 
guiding  star.  Thev  have  led  mankind  (.n  the 
greatest  of  all  its  undertakings  and  supported 
it  through  all  the  wintrv  seasons  of  historv. 
To  them  we  owe  the  great  unwritten  prin¬ 
ciples,  the  immortal  laws  that  have  shaped 
and  guided  the  conscience  of  the  race.  Had 
hlake  been  asked,  “Should  we  he  anv  worse 
off  if  these  arts  were  to  take  w  ings  and  forsake 
this  planet  altogether?”  he  would  have 
answered,  “Denv  humanitv  their  guidance, 
and  vou  stab  it  to  the  heart.  You  deprive  it 
of  all  the  spiritual  interests,  vou  drive  it  hack 
into  the  aboriginal  ahysN,  a  naked  animal, 
bereft  of  all  its  hard-won  ethical  conceptions, 
as  of  justice  and  ec|uitv,  of  honour  and 
humanity,  of  law  and  magnanimitv  and  dutv”. 
How  right  was  Folstov  when  he  said:  “Art 
is  a  great  matter,  and  its  task  is  enormous”. 

No  one  will  denv  that  modern  societies, 
the  whole  world  over,  are  dominated  bv 
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cupitlits,  In  i»rcc(l  tor  |)()sscs->ion,  lor  noalth 
and  power.  And,  a^  lar  as  1  can  see,  there  is 
no  sure  shield  against  the  t\rann\  ot  this 
ruinous  passion  tor  jiossession  sa\e  a  trans- 
lerence  ot  our  atteetions,  it  this  I>e  possible, 
from  possession  to  admiration,  trom  immod¬ 
erate  era\in<J  tor  wealth  and  power  to  an 
intense  loneine  tor  heautv  and  extellente. 
Must  we  tor  e\er  continue  to  think  in  terms 
ot  jirotit  and  loss,  ot  all  lite’s  lower  and  lesser 
interests?  As  the  Cj  reeks  knew,  “The 
beautiful  is  hard,  hard  to  jud<»e,  hard  to  win, 
hard  to  kee|i’'.  Vet  the  lo\e  ot  heaut\  exists, 
an  ineradicable  passion  in  e\er\  human  heart, 
together  with  a  mar\ellous  capacity  tor  its 
appreciation.  W’hateNer  else  be  gi\en  us, 
without  heautv  we  can  never  be  at  peace  or 
at  rest.  In  all  lorms  ot  beautv ,  mankind  will 
never  cease  to  take  delight  till  the  world  ends. 
Nor  can  better  testimony  to  the  siwniticance 
ainl  worth  ot  the  s^entle  and  healing  arts  be 
oftered  than  this,  that  the  works  ot  the  great 
masters  never  grow  old.  How  reluctant  is 
mankind  to  |)art  trom  them  I 

rhe  centuries  pass,  the  generations  come 
and  go,  but  in  each  there  springs  up  once 
more  a  passion  tor  the  |>ast  and  all  its  lovelv 
creations.  Though  we  are  gone,  Persephone 
will  still  gather  her  tlowers  in  Sicilian  I  nna, 
Faust  will  brood  eternally  among  his  books, 
Hamlet  will  never  cease  to  ponder  the 
mysteries  on  the  battlements  ot  Flsinore. 

{The  foregoing  is  reproduced  by  kind  permission 
nj  Messrs.  Tdward  .{mold  &  Co.). 

rm.  STUDIO 

I  he  March  issue  ot  this  well  known  art 
maga/.ine  contains  an  article  on  the  Scottish 
|)ainter,  Donald  Bain,  In  Crieft  Williamson. 
As  a  member  ot  the  new  Scottish  Group, 
Donald  Bain  has  links  with  W'.  V.  Maegregor, 
the  tather  ot  the  Glasgow  School,  and  j.  D. 
Fergusson,  who  has  taken  such  an  active 
part  in  leading  the  “Scottish  renaissance” 
movement  in  |vainting.  The  article  has  nine 
illustrations  (one  in  colour)  and  we  are  glad 
to  bring  it  to  the  notice  of  t)ur  readers. 


RtCENT  ACQUISITIONS 

[  he  (dasgow  .\rt  (iallerv  and  Museums  have 
l)een  particularly  fortunate  in  the  ran^e  and 
(lualitv  of  its  recent  acc|uisitions.  Fhe  Hamilton 
Becpiest  have  gifted  three  notable  works.  The 
Pissarro  landscape  dated  i8<)5  fills  an  impor¬ 
tant  gap  in  the  iqth  century  section,  and  the 
Comersation  Piece  by  Stanlev'  Gursiter  is  likely 
to  grow  in  importance  as  a  historical  record. 


K.  A.  IIORNKI.  THE  I.II.Y  POM) 

Oil  on  comas,  x  14  ins. 

Fhe  (niillaumin  (p.  14)  is  a  typical  example 
of  a  minor  figure  of  the  Impressionist  School. 
Fhe  Cezanne  landscape,  added  to  the  Meinnes 
Collection,  marks  the  development  from  the 
earlier  House  of'  f^ola  in  the  Burrell  Collection. 
Other  acejuisitions  through  gift  and  purchase 
demonstrate  that  the  civic  collection  is  by  no 
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ions  MARCOrsSIS  table  devant  le  balcon 

Oil  on  comas,  39J  x  2jJ  ins. 


RhCHNT  ACQUISITIONS 

—  ART 


ROBtRT  COl.qi  HOI  N  TMt  LOCK  OATF. 

Oil  on  can-.n':,  |-,.J  ■  2^  ins.  and 

ROBKRT  MACBRYDF  STILl.  I.IFK 

Oil  on  cania<i.  jo  ■  31)  ins. 


Oil  on  rant  as.  26  J  ■  31]  ins. 

2  I 


“Recent  Acquisitions” — ron/.  from  preceding  page. 

means  static,  and  we  are  particularly 
glad  to  note  the  inclusion  of  several  works 
Ity  contemporary  British  artists.  We  are 
most  grateful  to  Mrs.  .Annie  Dunlop  for 
enabling  us  to  add  some  excellent  paintings 
of  the  Glasgow  School  to  the  “library” 
in  process  of  formation. 


RF.CHNT  ACQUISITIONS 
—  M  LI  S  H  LI  M 


V 


■  i. 


/ 


I.A^DW 

ins 


BASKET-Hli.TKD  BROAOswoRr)  With  the  blatle  inscriheu 
‘Gl.AstiOW  1745'.  It  is  unusual  to  find  a  sword  of  this  type 
marked  in  this  way.  and  it  is  temptinc;  todeserihe  it  as  one  ol 
the  weapons  requisitioned  hy  the  Vouni^  Pretender  from 
Glasgow  in  1 74-,. 


NfMORi.  or  fetish  steatite  figure,  from  Mendiland,  Sierra 
Leone,  West  Africa.  The  origin  of  these  interesting  figures  is 
uncertain,  hut  they  are  not  the  work  of  the  present  Mendi 
pefiple.  who  regard  them  as  supernatural  and  as  possessing 
powers  of  increasing  the  crops.  'I'he  hooked  ntwe  is  a  charac¬ 
teristic  feature  of  the  Xuniori  figure. 


DorBi.E-sptiL'TEi)  VASE,  of  Xazca  painted  ware  from  Peru, 
'fhe  Xazca  culture  is  thought  to  have  flourished  from  fxK)  to 
800  .A. I).,  and  its  pottery  is  characterized  by  relatively  bold 
and  simple  designs,  with  naturalistic  life  forms.  The  sea 
creature  shown  on  this  vase  is  probably  a  lobster. 


RKCHNT  ACQUISITIONS 
—ART 


MR  |AMKS  fiVTHRIE  MRS.  FERCilS 

Oil  on  cam  as,  71  - 

Above  left'. 

STAM.EV  Cl  RSITER  Al  ITIORS  IN  SESSION 

Oil  on  comas,  ■  47  ins,  Hamilton  IV-quesl) 


IAN  FLEMINO  ARBROATH  HARBOI  R 

Oil  on  comas,  28  x  36  ins. 


SIR  D.  Y. 

CAMERON- 


ROMAN 

CAMPAONA 


JAMtS  R.  BROTCHlh 


JAMHS  HOW'H 


Althoik.h  Jamio  Houc  our  first  native 
animal  painter  cannot  he  said  to  have 
had  much  iiiHuence  on  the  development 
of  Scottish  Art,  he  was,  nevertheless,  a  ken- 
speckle  liuure  in  his  dav  and  generation; 
particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  inns  and 
hostelries  where,  sad  to  sav,  his  fondness  for 
companv  and  the  concomitant  cup  contrih- 
uted  laiwclv  to  his  suhsequent  demise. 

Born  at  SkirliiK^  in  the  vear  i  7S0  the  eldest 
son  of  the  Rev.  \Villiam  Howe,  a  poor  parish 
clergyman,  James  showed  an  earlv  fondness 
for  drawing  that  was  wont  to  manifest  itself 
upon  the  martjins  of  his  father’s  sermons  and 
frequently  took  that  worthy  hv  surprise  when, 
on  scanning  his  notes  in  the  pulpit,  the 
preacher  was  confronted  with  the  portrait  of 
a  neitjhhourin<»  cat  or  dou,  a  horse  or  cow. 

I  his  propensity  for  drawing  caused  James 
to  he  sent  while  still  vounsJ  and  incompletely 
educated  to  hdinhurtih,  where  he  was  appren¬ 
ticed  to  N'ories,  a  firm  of  house  painters,  or 


interior  decorators  as  they  would  now  he 
called.  It  is  recorded  that  one  of  the  artist’s 
first  commissions  while  indentured  with  that 
firm  was  the  whitewashino  of  the  interior  of 
I  (linhurtjh’s  old  Tolhooth. 

But  Howe  employed  his  leisure  hours  to 
advantage  in  practisin^  painting  ami  it  was 
not  long  before  he  was  engaged  In  a  Mr. 
.Marshall  in  the  making  of  a  panorama,  at  the 
highly  remunerative  rate  tor  those  days  of 
five  shillings  per  hour. 

•After  the  apprenticeship  was  completed 
Howe  embarked  on  his  chosen  career  of 
animal  painter,  gaining  the  patronage  of 
the  harl  of  Buchan,  himself  an  amateur 
artist  of  some  talent.  Howe  set  up  studio  in 
Greenside  Street,  Hdinhurgh  and,  In  wav 
of  advertisement,  placed  a  realistic  rendering 
of  a  jiiehald  pony  in  one  window. 
.\  little  later  he  was  advised  to  try  his  luck 
in  London  and,  armed  with  letters  of  intro¬ 
duction  to  members  of  the  Roval  Household, 
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IAM^>  IIOWF,  STABLE  TROLBLE 

/V«  nnd  Ink.  lol  X  15^  in.'. 

hr  M-t  out  for  the  Metropolis  w  lu'ie  lit' painted  of  the  modern  fdm  strip,  was  run  off  in 

some  of  the  horses  in  the  Ko\al  stud.  But  hdinhuruh  and  CilasjTow,  the  artist  netted 

this  enuayement  ended  ahruptK  \% hen  Cleorue  around  I15  per  nitjht  as  his  share  of  the 

III  developed  eve  trouble,  so  flowe  returned  drawintjs.  But  the  actumulation  of  easy 

to  I.dinhur»h  and  at  the  instance  of  Lord  money  apparenth  went  to  Howe’s  head. 

Buchan  was  commissioned  to  paint  an  assemhiv  He  hecame  the  prev  of  spi\s  and  spongers 

of  the  SocietN  of  Anti(|uaries.  and  the  fortune  so  cjuicklv  gained  was  as 

At  the  aue  of  thirtv  Howe  had  hecome  speedilv  dispersed  in  drink  and  debauchery, 

firmlv  established  in  his  particular  line  and  A  veritable  Rake’s  Protjress  had  now  begun  in 

his  cattle  portraits  and  animal  subjects  were  earnest,  vet  a  four  months’  painting  engage- 

much  in  demand  among  the  nohilitv  and  ment  at  Brechin  Castle  which  followed, 

gentr\  of  Scotland.  restored  his  health  and  his  bank  balance  in 

Althougb  as  has  been  noted,  Howe  was  some  measure.  LInfortunatelv  for  poor  Howe, 

addicted  to  the  bottle,  he  was  certainlv  not  the  improvement  was  but  a  temporarv  one, 

lacking  in  enterprise  or  the  capacitN  to  tackle  and  in  a  final  determined  effort  to  pull  himself 

things  in  a  big  wav.  W  hen  public  interest  together  and  get  realiv  well  he  returned  to 

over  the  \  ictorv  of  Waterloo  was  at  its  height,  his  native  Skirling  for  a  short  time  and  then 

for  example,  it  was  suggested  to  the  artist  to  New  haven  w  here  he  died  in  i8j6  at  the 

that  he  should  paint  a  panoramic  \iew  of  the  age  of  fiftv-six. 

battleheld.  Howe  seized  on  the  idea  with  While  James  ffowe  is  in  no  sense  of  the 

enthusiasm,  visited  the  location  and  a  month  term  a  great  painter  or  draughtsman,  his 

after  his  return  completed  his  panorama,  using  draw  ings  have  plenty  of  spirit  and  at  times, 

up  some  4,000  feet  of  canvas  in  the  process.  thev  strike  a  humorous  note  without  des- 

W’hen  this  vast  acreage  of  painting,  an  ancestor  cending  to  the  level  of  mere  caricature. 
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\V.  V.  STHVINS 


McIAN  PRINTS 

{Explorations  bv  a  Tiro) 


PKiMiNts  occupied  l)\  Clumbers  ol  Com¬ 
merce  are  not  umuHv  renovMied  as  Art 
Galleries  and  2^  Charlotte  Sc|uare,  the 
homeot  the  1  dinhureh  Chamber  ol  Commerce 
and  Manufactures  has  so  tar  not  been  an 
exce|)tion.  Kecentlv  however,  the  enthusiasm 
ol  one  of  its  ladv  members  who  collects 
Mclan  prints  ol  Highland  Dress,  resulted  in 
the  loan  of  about  a  dozen  well-framed  colour 
prints  which  were  hunu  in  the  entrance  and 
on  the  staircase  walls.  The  place  was  trans¬ 
formed.  Presidents  and  \  ice- Presidents  on 
serious  business  bent,  paused  to  admire. 
Directors,  members,  and  visitors  all  felt  the 
impact  of  the  new  look,  been  the  caretaker 
was  heard  to  sav,  “.Makes  it  look  quite 
homelv.  Sir,  doesn’t  it?” 

•Mas,  the  pictures  were  onl\  on  loan  and 
one  dav  thev  disappeared  to  adorn  once  atjain 
the  home  of  the  owner. 

But  new  horizons  were  in  \iew  .  W  ho  was 
.Mclan?  Win  were  the  pictures  so  attractive? 
When  were  thev  printed?  The  questions 
tumbled  over  each  other  like  rollinsj  waxes 
on  a  beach. 

Initial  enquirv  elicited  the  fact  that  the 
ignorance  of  the  Secretarv  of  the  Chamber 
was  shared  bv  a  multitude.  This  was  at  least 
a  comfort  to  him,  but  somethin^  ha<l  to  be 
tione. 

The  next  staue  in  this  exolution  of  cultural 
appreciation  (!)  xxas  the  luckx  spottin«  of  a 
book  beinu  sold  as  a  “remainder”  entitled 
Highlanders  at  Home  bv  R.  R.  Mclan.  There 
XX ere  four  copies  axailable  and  xvith  the  litjht 
of  battle  in  bis  eves,  the  Secretarv  boutjht  the 
lot  at  4/-  each.  The  full  title  of  the  frontis- 
piece  tlescriln's  the  book  as  Milan's  High¬ 
landers  at  Home  or  Gaelic  Gatherings  xvith 
descriptive  letter  press  bv  James  Loiran,  Hsq. 

.•\  King  Penguin  book  at  i/bd.  entitled 
Highland  Dress  xxas  the  next  source  of  inform¬ 
ation.  Highlanders  at  Home  jjave  no  information 


about  .Mclan  himself,  but  Highland  Dress  lifts 
the  curtain  a  fexv  inches.  This  delightful  book 
contains  24  colour  plates  taken  from  The 
Clans  oj  the  Scottish  Highlands  bv  James  Logan 
xxith  original  sketches  bv  R.  R.  .Mclan, 
first  published  bv  .\ckerman  &  Co.,  London, 
in  I  845  and  1  847. 

The  original  xxork  in  txvo  volumes  con¬ 
tained  72  larye  quarto  plates  draxvn  and 
painted  bv  Robert  Ronald  .Mclan  xvho  is 
described  as  an  artist,  an  actor  and  an 
associate  member  of  the  Roxal  Scottish 
.Academv. 

The  first  publication  bv  .Ackerman  xxas 
limited  to  subscribers  but  the  demand  xxas 
so  ijreat  .Ackerman  sold  the  plates  to  another 
Hrm  xvho  republished  the  txvo  volumes  in 
1857. 

Highland  Dress  records  other  interesting 
details.  Hoxx  the  plates  xvere  sold  vet  again, 
hoxx  one  of  them  (of  the  Mackiunon)  xxas 
broken  as  a  result  of  a  fall,  hoxx  most  of  the 
books  have  been  broken  up  and  the  prints 
sold  separatelv;  these  are  questions  onix  too 
brieflv  ansxvered  in  this  handy  little  public¬ 
ation. 

What  about  the  pictures  themselves?  The 
outstanding  feature  of  them  all  is  undoubtedly 
the  pureness  of  their  colour.  Lven  the  “quiet” 
tartans  thrill.  When  it  is  recalled  that  the 
.Act  of  1746  prohibited  officers  and  soldiers 
of  His  Majestv’s  Lorces  from  xvearing  clothes 
“commonix  called  Highland  Clothes”  on 
pain  of  transportation,  possible  one  of  the 
objects  of  the  production  of  the  prints  xxas 
the  re-education  of  the  Scot  on  the  correct 
use  of  the  tartan.  Colour  then  is  ail  important 
and  .Mclan  certainlv  does  not  fail  in  this 
respect. 

The  prints  xvhich  pique  the  interest  most 
arc  those  depicting  action  of  some  sort. 
Grant  of  Glcnmoriston  xvearing  his  hair 
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GRANT  OF  r.I.F,NMORISTON 

cluhhed  and  a  triHe  lonjj  is  hrandishino  what 
mi^ht  he  an  old  golt  club  or  shintv  stick. 
With  a  hall  in  one  hand  and  the  cluh-cum- 
stick  in  the  other  he  stands  poised  on  a  moor, 
ready  shortly  to  hit  the  hall  sure  and  tar. 
Gordon  is  depicted  as  an  angler  wading  in 
brogues  and  hose.  His  rod  is  bent  double  hut 
as  there  is  no  sign  ot  a  tish,  presumably 
Mistress  Gordon  was  told  that  eeening  ot 
“the  exciting  tight  with  the  large  one  that 
got  away”,  tie  is  uncommonly  well  dressed 
For  a  tishing  expedition. 

MacNaughton  is  dressed  with  the  kilt  and 
plaid  as  a  separate  protection  against  the 
weather.  He  is  fighting  snow  and  sleet  hut 
wearing  yery  light  and  inadequate  shoon. 
He  carries  a  gun  and  is  ohyiously  scenting 
battle. 

In  their  respectiye  ways  each  print  has  a 
characteristic  of  its  own,  a  point  here,  an 
expression  there.  The  ladies  deserye  a  book 
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I AMONT 

ot  their  ow  n  but  alas  !  only  a  tew  are  depicted. 
In  the  main  they  are  wearing  plaids,  with 
buckles  here  and  there  made  ot  ditterent 
metals  depending  on  the  social  status  ot  the 
party.  Some  of  them  are  barefooted,  though 
this  was  apparently  a  custom  and  not  a  sign 
of  poyertv.  Perhaps  cold  feet  denoted  warm 
hearts.  All  of  them  are  essentially  feminine 
and  pleasing  ot  figure  and  dress. 

I  iterature  on  .Mclan  probably  abounds, 
but  this  reconnaissance  by  a  neophyte  into  a 
new  world — elementary  as  it  probably  is, 
and  well-known  possibly  in  many  other 
quarters — has  shown  that  seeds  idly  sovyn 
sometimes  bear  fruit.  It  plans  mature  and 
the  bank  rate  permits,  the  centre  of  industry 
and  commerce  in  the  capital  of  Scotland  w  ill 
shortly  boast  another  display  ot  Mclan’s 
colourful  prints.  Meantime  the  reconnaissance 
has  been  great  fun.  As  the  proyerb  says,  “It’s 
grand  to  be  hungry  and  ken  o’  meat”. 
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It  lias  lout!  liren  a  practice  anionu;  leading 
continental  dealers  in  art  to  produce  scholarly 
accounts  ol  artists  whose  work  they  hold  in  hit^h 
reijaid.  Indeed  the  French  are  believers  iti 
painphleteerinti:  as  a  propatjanda  procedure  and 
have  produced  an  abundance  of  interestinij 
literature  which  sometimes  extends  to  the  second 
and  third  rate  levels  in  contemporary  art. 
Clertainly  a  dealer  is  entitled  to  look  upon  it  as 
part  of  his  job  to  boost  his  protege  and  leave  it 
to  posterity  to  make  a  more  endurintf  assess¬ 
ment.  In  this  case  we  have  a  retrospecti\e  tale 
bearintj  the  title  The  Discnvery  of  L.  S.  Lmcry. 

Probably  it  would  be  a  tjood  thinsj;  for  British 
Art  and  .Artists  if  more  dealers  wane  to  follow 
the  lead  Sfiven  by  Messrs.  Alex.  Reid  &  Lefevre 
who  have  sponsored  this  bio<^raphical  essay  by 
Mr.  Maurice  C’ollis.  Mr.  L.  S.  Lowr\  is  now 


accepted  as  an  important  figure  in  Enm;lish  .Art 
Carcles.  His  independent  outlook  in  choice  of 
subject  and  in  technical  procedure  is  matched 
by  his  way  of  livintj.  Mr.  Caillis  portrays  an 
unusual  personalit\',  an  odd  kind  of  recluse,  who 
ne\er  becomes  wholly  detached  from  men  and 
alTairs.  Lf)WTy  seems  to  take  a  pride  in  loneliness. 
He  derives  all  the  satisfaction  he  needs  in  the 
creations  of  his  own  imatjination.  These  he 
re-creates  for  himself  and  for  us  in  his  paintings. 
.\t  first  glance  it  would  seem  as  if  the  sordid 
aspects  of  the  industrial  scene  were  his  sole 
concern  but  a  closer  examination  of  Lowry’s 
underlying  motive  reveals  the  fact  that  he  is  not 
really  interested  in  anything  other  than  pictorial 
values.  Ethics,  politics  or  social  reform  have 
nothing  to  do  w  ith  the  case.  Fhe  book  is  well 
illustrated — four  colour  and  twentv  mono- 
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chrome  plates — but  a  record  of  puljlic  and 
private  collections  which  include  examples  of 
the  artist's  work  would  have  been  a  more  effec¬ 
tive  way  of  indicating  the  j^rowin^  volume  of 
appreciation. 

The  Discovery  of  L.  S'.  Lowry  by  Maurice 
Clollis  (Distributed  by  Lund  Humphries  for 
.\lex.  Reid  &  Lefevre)  25  -  net. 


THH  ROY.AL  .ACWDH.MV 

.Apart  altogether  from  the  interest  which  a 
history  of  the  Royal  .Academy  can  create,  this 
fresh  account  by  .Sir  Walter  Lamb  is  an 
invaluable  book  of  reference,  it  will  help  to 
remove  misconceptions  which  have  surrounded 
recent  events  and  given  rise  to  much  fruitless 
controversy.  The  instrument  of  foundation 
signed  by  King  George  III  in  1768  is,  oddly 
enough,  the  last  section  of  the  book,  but  the 
twenty  chapters  and  appendices  which  precede 
it  give  an  admirable  survey  of  the  \arious 
stages  in  the  development  of  this  great  instit¬ 
ution.  Sir  Walter  Lamb  who  recently  retired 
from  the  post  of  secretary,  w  hich  he  occupied 
with  great  distinction  for  thirty-eight  years, 
merits  congratulations  and  thanks  for  an 
important  and  eminently  readable  book. 

The  Royal  Academy  by  Sir  Walter  R.  M. 
Lamb,  k.c.v.o.,  m.a.  (G.  Bell  &  .Sons;  15  - 


THH  .Artist  .at  work 

This  is  an  admirable  Penguin  publication. 
.Some  years  ago  the  authors  collaborated  in 
creating  an  exhibition  which  from  a  start  in  our 
own  gallery  toured  the  country  with  great 
success  under  the  auspices  of  C.E.M..A.  (Council 
for  the  Encouragement  of  Music  and  the  .Arts, 
now  known  as  The  .Arts  Council;.  It  is  in  every 
way  an  original  work  full  of  admirable  material 
and  very  well  illustrated  with  observatif)ns  and 
comments  which  are  bound  to  be  of  great  value 
to  teachers  and  others  who  like  to  see  “how  the 
wheels  go  round”.  This  is  indeed  “guid  gear 
in  sma’  bulk”  and  well  worth  the  money. 

The  Artist  at  W  ork  by  H.  Ruhemann  and  E.  .\L 
Kemp  (Penguin  Books  Limited;  8j.  ^d.  net. 
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Stable  Trouble  (p.  23;  by  James  Howe  are  in 
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cuntiiufJ  Jro»i  fi  ti;e  lu  . 

was  “alK)ve  the  Weitjh-House  in  the  Candle- 
riijgs”,  or  in  the  Bridgeijate  Hall.  Bv  this 
time,  however,  the  old  town  dancing-master 
had  been  superseded  bv  hall-a-dozen  private 
teachers,  and  among  them  a  .Mr.  Dick  who 
had  a  “school”  in  the  “second  close  east  of 
Hutcheson’s  Hospital”,  a  .Mr.  Campbell 
“opposite  the  Tron  Church”,  and  a  .Mr. 
Irazer  who  had  a  “school  of  dancing  tor 
children”,  although  a  .Mr.  .Mc.Arthur,  “just 
now  arrived  from  hrance”,  outshone  them 
all  when  he  announced  that  he  would  teach 
the  “most  fashionable  Irench  cf)tillons”. 
But  to  return  to  old  John  Hall. 

The  .Ayr  master  flourished  later,  but  he 
had  a  great  following,  especially  after  the 
publication  of  his  two  dance  volumes — “.A 
Collection  of  Quadrilles  and  Waltzes”  and 
“.A  Selection  of  Strathspevs,  Reels,  Waltzes 
and  Irish  Jigs”,  both  published  at  .Ayr.  In 
Glasgow  LIniversitv  I  ibrarv  (Farmer  Col¬ 
lection)  there  is  his  autograph  manuscript 
volume  entitled  “John  Hall :  His  Music  Book”, 
which  contains  manv  of  his  unpublished 
compositions,  a  few  of  which  deserve  to  be 
resuscitated.  .Among  the  latter  is  one  re¬ 
produced  cn  jacsimile.  It  is  a  delightful  reel 
which  ought  to  fascinate  the  ears  of 
enthusiasts  for  old  Scottish  dance  music.* 

*Rfpnxluc»-d  by  kind  permission  ol'  the  L’nisersily 
I.iijrarian,  R.  ().  MatKenna.  Ksq.  Tliis  MS.  and  the  kit, 
loijether  with  other  music  by  Joiin  Hall,  were  purchased 
by  the  present  writer  some  thirty  years  ago. 
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Period  Circa  1690.  the  date  1664,  and  the  initials  D.A.G. 
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